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WHAT HUMANE 
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WORKERS ARE DOING 


The Animal Aids 


The following very interesting report of a 
good work has been sent us with a list of names 
for junior membership to the League. I am 
sure it will be an inspiration to young people 
to read all about this work which one young 
girl started in Pennsylvania. 


The “Animal Aids” is a club organized for 
the purpose of spreading and inculcating a 
feeling of kindness toward birds and all animals. 
It first came into recognized existence October, 
1906. Previous to that date, however, the girls 
were doing good work on their own account. 
During the hot weather they were busy rescu- 
ing suffering horses, cats and dogs, and doing 
much to alleviate the wretched conditions which 
exist among stray animals at this time. 

In the first week in October a bazaar for the 
benefit of the Horses’ Rest was given at the 
Devon Inn, where the Animal Aids were per- 
mitted to stock and manage one of the smaller 
tables of miscellaneous articles, the receipts of 
which netted about $25.00. Shortly after this 
the demand for membership in the club from 
girls living at long distances from Philadelphia, 
proved the advisability of forming a Corres- 
ponding Branch, the dues of which should be 
one good deed to animals per month, a descrip- 
tion to be sent and read at the local meetings. 
This branch has proved a great success, and 
its membership is growing steadily. The com- 
bined work of the Local and Corresponding 
Branches of the Animal Aids since October 1, 
1906, then, covers the work in the bazaar at 
Devon; the rescuing from cruelty or painful 
death of eight horses, five dogs, four cats, and 
one young chicken, as well as several birds, 
and the placing of pans of drinking water 
for stray animals during the hot weather, when 
the danger from sickness and suffering among 
such animals is great. Not the least among 
the work is counted the humane influence that 
we are trying to spread about us by proving by 
word, as well as by deed, the sincerity of our pur- 
pose not to look lightly or carelessly upon the 
sufferings of the dumb, but faithful and patient- 
friends about us. —-Agnes Follansbee Chase, 
Chairman, The Animal Aids. 


The object of this Society is as follows :— 

To prevent cruelty to all animals, birds and 
insects, Tocultivate a feeling of kindness to 
all helpless dumb things. | 

The club is divided into two branches: The 
Local or Philadelphia club and the Correspond- 
ing Branch, consisting of members living too 
far from Philadelphia to attend the meetings 
held there, 

The dues of the Local Club consist of five 
cents per month for stationery and postage, to 
be paid to the treasurer of the club, and in ex- 
cess of the twenty-five cents a month $3.00 a 
year which is paid to the support of the gen- 
eral Philadelphia Chapter of Each And All. 

The dues of the Corresponding Branch con- 
sist of at least one good deed. per month to 
animals, birds or insects, to be performed in 
the current month, and a description sent to 
the chairman of the club, (A. F. Chase, 3742 
Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.) in time 
to be read aloud at the regular meetings of tne 
Local Club, on the third Wednesday in each 
month, and one two-cent stamp per month to 
cover postage. 

~All members of the Corresponding Branch 
receive monthly copies of the minutes of the 
local meetings, as well as all reports and notices, 
in order that they may keep in touch with the 
work of the club as a whole. 

The club has sent the following names. for 
membership in the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston. , 

Ramona Falvey (kitten); Signora Micina 
Gaskill, Signorino Micio Gaskill (cat and kit- 
ten); Buster and Bee Biddle (dogs); Osiris 
Peache Chase (cat) ; Abe Lincoln Jones (dog); 
Doady Morris (cat); Foxey Quiller Nash 
(puppy); Kino Gauntt (dog); Mike Rhein 
(dog) ; Moses Welz (cat); Peggy Parker (dog) ; 
Peter Taylor (dog); Proud Dog; Shylock and 
Macbeth Falvey (twin cats); Schnooksy 
Snoodles Adams (cat); Son Reilly Camden 
(cat); Teddy Chase (dog); Wahb Chase 
(Teddy Bear); all of Philadelphia, 


The world ever loves to charge those as mad who, 
in devotion to a great cause, exceed its cold standard 
of moderation. Singular, that excess in virtue should 
incur this reproach while excess in vice is held but as 
a weakness of our nature.— William Ware. 
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STORIES THAT ARE 


- SAID TO BE TRUE 


ee 


A Medern Buffalo Hunt 


Years ago the buffalo roamed over the prair- 
ies at will but now the United States boasts of 
few buffalo and these are guarded in the parks 
so that no harm may come to them. A number 
are bred each year in the Yellowstone Park and 
some are raised in New Hampshire, but the wild 
buffalo have become extinct. 

We are happy when the Wild West Show 
comes to town and we watch an exhibition of 
what the west was many years ago. We are 
particularly pleased when the buffalo come into 
the ring and they are driven and shot at by the 
cow boys and teased as much as any bull in the 
arena in Spain, “It is a real buffalo,” we cry, 
and in our delight we do not think of the agony 
and terror the poor beast is suffering as his fur 
is riddled with smoke until it resembles an old 
buffalo robe that might have done duty in a 
farmer's Carryall for twenty-five years. All he 
wants is to kill. To get at those cow boys and 
trample upon them. 
delighted audience and gore them and kill them 
also. He cannot, and so, after tearing madly 
around the ring, he is driven to the corral and 
there kept unmolested until it is time for the 
show to begin again. Yet mothers and fathers 
think this is a fine thing for the children to wit- 
ness ! 

When the Wild West Show went abroad this 
year it did not take the buffalo with it. They 
were left on Buffalo Bill’s Ranch, called the 
Carter Ranch. A few months ago the larger of 
the two buffalo bulls broke through the fence 
and started off for new fields to conquer. Word 
was sent to the town of Cody and a dozen cow 
boys started out to find him. People were 
afraid to go out on horseback for fear of meeting 
the buffalo. His treatment in the past had made 
him a furious bull and knowing the ways of civ- 
ilization had taught him to be cunning and thus 
made him more dangerous than the wild_ buf- 
falo would be. 

After the cow boys had found him they 
started him towards Cody and he led them an 
exciting chase goring two horses and _ nearly 


To get at the yelling, 


killing a nephew of Col. Cody’s. Gus Thomp- 
son, one of the best bronco busters in Cody, 
dismounted and tried to lasso the buffalo, but 
the frightened brute turned on him so swiftly 
that Thompson jumped for a tree and the horse 
dodged just in time to avoid being gored. They 
chased after him keeping him from turning by 
firing blank cartridges, and finally he started off 
at such a pace that not a horse could keep up 
with him. No one in the town happened to be 
on the streets at the time and he came into the 
town head down, tail up and tearing along at a 
tremendous pace with the cow boys hooping, 
yelling and shooting behind him. 

After many attempts they succeeded in run- 
ning the indignant and furious animal into the 
corral of the Buffalo Bill barn. 

The corral is enclosed by a fence nine feet 
high. ‘Then out came the people from Cody and 
the surrounding ranches to look at him. They 
assembled on the roof of the barn and the sheds 
and fences. They were as thick as flies. Chil- 
dren were jeering at him. Men were yelling 
advice to the cowsboys and each and every one 
adding his voice to the excitement. 

There stood the buffalo, blinking and looking 
as if he said to the crowd, “Iam very sleepy. 
Do go away and don’t bother me. I ama harm- 
less creature.’ This was only a bluff on his 
part. Anyone who knew buttalo could tell you 
that his queer, unproportioned body with its 
short legs, its small back, its heavy shoulders, 
making him look as if he were only a clumsy 
brute, were all aids in his deception. None 
knew better than these same cow boys, who had 
that wild chase after him, that the broad and 
thick set head with its short but sharp horns 
was capable of goring horse or man and that 
those short legs would trample his victim to death. 

Soon this was proven for he became so excited 
by the crowd that he made a dash, broke down 
the fence as easily as toppling down a pack of 
cards and out he went, scattering the crowd in 
every direction. Ahead of the buffalo fled panic- 
stricken men, women, children, dogs and chick- 
ens, while behind him followed fifty cow boys 
trying to head him off. One man was pinned 
to a fence for a second by his shirt, and if the 
cloth had not given way, allowing him thus to 
escape, there would have been one man less in 
Cody in side of three minutes. 
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For several hours they tried to drive him 
back into the corral but he was more than a 
match forthem. Poor beast! He was fighting 


for his freedom and he meant to put up a good ° 


fight. 

At last some cow boys, Roy Meyers, Charlie 
Tilson, Carl Hammit, Loren Watkins and others, 
by using blank cartridges and firing them in the 
buffalo’s face, managed to turn him in the right 
direction and again corraled him. The riders 
then entered the enclosure and after a number 
of narrow escapes managed to throw three lariats 
on him. It was impossible even then to hold 
him. He broke the ropes easily and tossed 
one man ten feet in the air. John Holmes 
narrowly escaped being gored while attempting 
to secure one of the ropes attached to the buf- 
falo. 

When night came on and there seemed to be 
no progress made with him, it was decided to 
turn a bunch of cattle in the corral with him 
in the hope of keeping him quiet. In the 
morning they intended to place chains on _ his 
legs and drive him back to the Carter Ranch. 

At midnight one of the Cody citizens was 
turning his horse loose in his back yard when he 
heard the fence smash and looking up saw the 
enormous head and shoulders of the buffalo 
coming in. The man ran for his stable. The 
buffalo then lumbered off to the other end of 
the town where he met another Cody citizen 
going home from lodge. Knowing the beast 
was dangerous, and although the sight might after 
all be the effect of a midnight supper upon the 
imagination, this man decided to be on the safe 
side and so plunged under the board sidewalk. 

This time Mr. Buffalo escaped and wandered 
so far that he could not be found. Poor beast! 
He did so enjoy himself for many months. No 
one bothered him. Out on the plains he roved 
at will until one day his enemies, the cow boys, 
appeared bent on either capturing him for good 
or shooting him, for he was a danger to anyone 
whe might encounter him. Deprived of his 
freedom for many years, hunted, pestered and ill 
treated and living in civilization had made him a 
dangerous animal to meet, either on foot or on 
horseback, 

Again he was brought into Cody and this 
time stalled in the Buffalo Bill barn and kept 
there for two months. Later he was taken to 


the ranch where he now is, unhappy, revengeful 
and full of determination to escape as soon as 
possible and have his beloved freedom again. 
The last buffalo hunt will long be remembered 
in Cody by those who witnessed it, but few 
seemed moved with pity for the poor but brave 


captive. See illustration. — Grace A. McKenzie 
Clark. 


‘¢ Mad Dog ”’ 


A German maid was sitting ina Summer 
house in the Park at Riverside Drive, New York. 
She held in her arms a valuable little bull terrier. 
A number of children were playing near by, 
and soon they began to tease the German maid. 
Finding that she could not retaliate and was 
unable to answer them in English they pro- 
ceeded from insults to injury and began to prod 
her and the dog with sticks. This was too 
much for the dog and he flew at the children 
biting one on the arm and another on the leg. 

The screams of the cowards who were brave 
only when they thought they could injure a 
helpléss girl and her dog without danger to 
themselves, attracted the attention of a man 
who acted on impulse but not with reason or 
justice, and threw a stone at the dog who was 
trying to defend himself and his mistress from 
the mean and cowardly attack of the children. 
The dog cried with pain and a police officer 
rushed, not to the rescue of the German maid 
and the abused dog but of the children. 

Immediately the cry of ‘‘Mad dog!” was 
set up. The dog would have been cruelly and 
violently killed and another case been added 
to the list of ‘* mad dogs,” but he escaped the 
crowd and ran home. Later an officer went 
to the house and demanded the dog, but the 
owner declared that the animal was not vicious, 
was valued at $2,500, and should not be killed. 


A dog said to be mad was kept several weeks 
at the Animal Rescue League; then, as he 
had not had a sick day, and had shown no 
signs ot viciousness, he was placed in a good 
home. 

Parents who allow thei boys to beat a horse, 
a dog, or to abuse a cat, are storing up for 
themselves sorrow in the future. Our great 
need is humane education. 
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FOR YOUNGER 
READERS | 


The Lonesome Dog 


A good, kind dog found himself all alone in 
the world. He was hungry and thirsty and 
lonesome, and thought he would see if he could 
improve his fortunes. 

As he trotted along through the streets of a 
town he smelled a fine smell. 

“That means something for me at last,” he 
thought, and traced the smell to a meat shop. 
The screen door was shut, but he waited patient- 
ly until someone went in and he followed close 
behind. : 

A most excellent smell! He nosed along up 
close to the counter. With grateful heart he 
waited for his share. . It fell and he snapped it 
up. No sooner had he done so than the butcher 
and the butcher’s boy and two customers saw 
him, and they all shouted at him and jumped 
at him and hustled him out of the shop, bereft 
of his meat and ashamed. 

«My sakes,” he said to himself as he ran 
down the street, tail between his legs, “I have 
learned one lesson— never to go into a place 
that smells as good as that again |” 


When he could run no more, panting with the 
heat, and with his tongue hanging out of his 
mouth, he looked for a place to rest. He had 
reached a house with green grass, and with vines 
on the porch, and with a soft, damp-looking 
flower bed, full of bright flowers, in front of the 
vines. There was no fence. 

“It is quite free,” thought the tired dog, “and 
I am glad of a place to rest.”” So he went over 
to the flower bed, turned around and around on 
the cool soil until he had crowded out for him- 
self a comfortable resting place among the plants. 

“OQ how good this is,” he thought, as he 
panted for breath, ‘‘how kind these people must 
bese 

He was just dozing off when he heard a 
scream above him. ‘Peter, quick! quick! an 
awful dog! right in the flower bed! Drive him 
away !” | 

Move as quick as he could, the dog could not 
get away before he had been pelted with all sorts 
of things, and had been called all sorts of names 
which hurt him almost as much as the missiles. 

He ran as far as he could without stopping, 
but he was so intolerably thirsty he kept looking 
for a place to drink. There seemed to be no 
water in all that town. As he lagged slowly 
along one street he reached a latticed kitchen 
porch. The porch door stood open, He knew 
there was water on that porch. The open door 
invited him. ‘These people know how it feels 
to perish of thirst,’ he thought, ‘they have left 
their door open.” 

Up the steps he crept; he could see the pail 
of fresh water; he was just about to bury his 
nose in the pail and drink his fill, when the kit- 
chen door slammed back, and a broom descended 
on his head, and he was ordered off in no uncer- 
tain tones. With his head aching from the 
blow, and thirstier than ever, he ran siowly along. 

“ There is no place for me,” he thought wear- 
ily, “nor any food, nor any drink. Ido not 
understand it.”’ 

He ran by more houses with vines, and flower 
beds, and green lawns, and no fences, but he 
did not venture in. A pretty child sat on some 
steps and called, “ Here doggie, here doggie!” 

How he would like to be called that way! 
He turned his head imploringly. 

“Here doggie — good, pretty, kind doggie! 
come to Roxie.” 
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The dog hesitated; could the child ‘mean him ? 
Was it a boy? Some children were boys and 
some were girls. But he couldn't tell this one. 
Some boys were named John and Tom and David, 
and some girls were named Daisy and Lulu and 
Sally, but he didn’t know Roxie. 

“Come doggie,” urged Roxie, “ come — I'll 
give you a drink —a nice, long, cool drink,” and 
Roxie led the way encouragingly to the shady 
side of the house. There was a large crock. 
‘This is for the birds,” explained Roxie, “and 
now I'll fill it up for you,” and Roxie turned up 
a stream from the hose. 

The thirsty dog drank and drank — never 
did water taste so good. He raised his grate- 
ful eyes and wagged his grateful tail. 

‘<Q’ you good dog,” smiled Roxie, “ be my 
dog. I'll bring you something to eat in a 
minute. Ill be awful fast — now stay right —- 
there ’— impressively. 

The dog scarcely knew what to do, but while 
he was still undecided Roxie came back with 
a pan of scraps. 

‘These are my very own bones,” said Roxie. 
“T’ve been praying for a dog for two days, and 
I’ve saved all my bones and scraps — now eat 
‘em !” 

The dog ate in a half-famished way — such 
good scraps! 

“What are you doing Roxie?” called a 
voice from an upper room. 


‘‘Feedin’ my dog. God’ssent him. Pretty 
good dog too.” 
Roxie’s mother hurried down, afraid she 


would find a mangy, sore-eyed dog, but instead 
she found a gentle creature, with a silky coat 
and beautiful eyes. ? 

‘Very well, Roxie,” was the relieved answer. 
‘“‘We may as well settle this thing right now. 
If we find the dog belongs to any one else we 
can give it back.” 

‘¢ He doesn’t,’ was the postive reply. 

“Well we'll play that way. We'll put the 
rest of the afternoon on the dog. We will 
scrub him and comb him and brush him and 
fix a sleeping place and we will telephone 
right down to papa to bring up a collar. 
What name do you want?” 

“Theodore,” promptly. 

‘Why Roxie! Theodore 
name!” 


isn’t. a_ dog’s 


‘“Tt’'s this dog’s name,” in a final tone. 
‘“You told me yourself Theodore meant ‘ Gift 
of God’—and that’s what my dog is.” 

And the lonesome dog wagged his tail hap- 
pily. His fortunes certainly were improved. 
— Jessie Wright Whitcomb. 


To the Editor of ‘Our Fourfooted Friends.”’ 


I want to tell the boys and girls about ‘ Minnie,”’ 
our little black and white kitten that came to see us. 

One cold winter’s morning as my mother was 
going to the pump to get some water she saw this 
kitten on the door step. She took it up and brought 
it in, thinking it was our own black and white one, 
but after she got it into the house she saw that it was 
not. She (Minnie) was a little frightened at first 
but we treated her so well that we could not drive 
her away. She would go out, and we thought that 
she would go off, but she did not; so we have kept 
her because she is so cute. My mother says that she 
must have been my Christmas present from Santa, 
because I have always wanted one. Yours truly, 

Bertha F. Dearborn, 


February 26, 1907. Kensington, N. H. 


Politeness to a Big Dog 


I always try to be polite 

To Cesar, so to teach him right. 

I always say, “ Excuse me, Sir” 
When in the doorway he won’t stir. 

I beg his pardon when I tread 

Upon his tail, or brush his head ; 

I never, never jerk his chain. 

But say “¢ Please, Ceesar,’”’ and again, 

«“ Please, Caesar, come!”? And when he goes 
Too fast for my short legs, he knows 

I shall not crossly cry, but say, 

« Please, Caesar, stop!”’ just in this way. 
And when he does stand still for me 

I thank him very pleasantly. 

And if he is not always quite 

As ventlemanly and polite, 

And doesn’t always wag me ‘ Please !” 
When begging favors on his knees ; 
Or if he interrupts my talk 

And crowds me when we go to walk, 
And sometimes even knocks me down, 
He is so big and rough and brown ; 
And if he’s sometimes very rude, 

And gruffly growls about his food— 
Although he’s twice as old as I, 

And just as long and most as high, 

I must remember this, you see— 

He wasn’t well brought up, like me. 


Abbte Farwell Brown 


Man mistakes difficulties for impossibilities. 
This is often the chief difference between those 
who succeed and those who do not.— Franklin. 


ae 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


The Neglected Canary 


Overhead in the lattice high 

Our little golden songster hung, 
Singing, piping merrily, 

With dulcet throat and silvery tongue ; 
Singing from the peep of morning 

To the evening’s closing eye, 

When the sun in blue was burning 

Or when clouds shut out the sky ; 
Foul or fair, morn, eve, or noon, 

Its little pipe was still in tune. 


Its breast was filled with fairy shells 
That gave sweet echo to its note, 
And strings of tiny silver bells 

Rang with the pulsings of its throat ; 
Song all through its restless frame, 
Its very limbs were warbling strings ; 
I well believe that music came 

E’en from the tippings of its wings ; 
Piping early kate and long, 

Mad with joy and drunk with song! 
O, welcome to thy little store, 

Thy song repays it o’er and o’er. 


But playful June brought holidays, 

And bade our city hearts prepare 

To leave awhile our beaten ways 

For sandy shore and breezy air. 

Some busy days the needles flew, 

And though no special heed it drew, 
Our warbler up above us there 

Was each one’s joy — but no ones care. 
The noise of preparation rang 

From room to room, from head to head, 
Until our little minstrel sang 

Almost unheeded, and — unfed ; 
Singing on with trustful lay, 

Piping through the livelong day. 


But how it spared its ebbing well, 

Or how eked out its lessening meal, 

We may but guess, we cannot tell — 
We only think, and sadly feel. 

It saw the kittens on the floor 

Regaled with plenty from our board: 

It saw the crumbs swept from our door, 
Feeding the sparrows in the yard. 

Ah! were those prison wires away, 
And were it only free as they. 


We know not if its song grew weak 

As thirst and hunger grew apace ; 

And when to the accustom’d place, 

It came its food and drink to seek, 

We cannot tell if bleak despair 

Rose in its breast when none was there! 
Or whether springing to its perch, 

It piped again the merry strain, 
Alighting to renew its search — 

Search and sing again, again. 
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We cannot tell, our busy brains 
Unconsciously drank in its strains ; 
Nor miss’d at morning, noon, or night, 
The sweet unrecognized delight. 


But when the day to leave came round, 
“Ah, who will tend the bird ?” we said, 
“Chirp, chirp! sweet, sweet! Alas! 
Of wing or note! And is it fled?” 
We looked into the cage and found 
Our little minstrel cold and dead ! 

And scatter’d on its little floor 

The chaffy remnants of its store; 

The last drop in its well was drain’d, 
And not a grain of seed remained. 


No sound 


We laid it in a little grave, 

And wondered how so small a thing 

Had ever piped the merry stave 

That made our hearts and household ring. 
Surely it was not this that sung, 

But something that has passed away — | 
The life that rang through limb and tongue — 
Ay, call it spirit if we may ; 

Which haply in some other sphere 
Repeats the song that charm’d us here. 
For life is sacred — great and small — 
And He that notes the sparrow’s fall 
May keep a higher home for all. 


—Robert Leighton 


About Rabies 


There seems to be another attempt to create 
a panic about rabies. This is greatly to be 
regretted on many accounts, as a panic is 
always more dangerous than a disease. Fear 
causes disease; and it has been stated by good 
authority that some cases called hydrophobia 
have been simply cases of hysteria. 

In regard to this disease, Dr. William O. 
Stillman of Albany, N. Y., president of the 
American Humane Association, also of the 
Humane Society of Albany, says: ‘I have 
been a practising physician for nearly thirty 
years and have been in many hospitals on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It gives some idea 
of the actual scarcity of hydrophobia when I 
say that in all this professional and hospital 
experience, as well as oversight of public dog 
kennels, having charge of tens of thousands 
of dogs, I have never seen a case of hydro- 
phobia. Once or twice there has been a scare, 
but on careful examination it has been proved 
not to be hydrophobia. Quoting from mem- 
ory, the number otf deaths from hydrophobia 
have not been more than two to four ina 
million. In proportion, as a disease is infre- 
quent and seldom seen, the people become 
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terribly alarmed and unjustifiably scared. It 
has been proved, medically, beyond question 
that many of the deaths attributed to hydro- 
phobia are simply due to hysteria and the im- 
agination of the patient. If the newspapers, 
instead of feeding sensational alarms like this 
by stories that have small basis in fact, would 
quiet the public, not only would the lives of 
a vast number of innocent animals be saved 
but the lives of many people.” 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


Pad Pad 


How fast or far are we progressing in civiliza- 
tion and humane education? Let us not be too 
ready to flatter ourselves that we are making 
great advances, but look at facts. In pursuit of 
a spring hat I went into a dry goods house of 
high reputation where a millinery department 
was added a few years ago. Previous to my 
visit there I had observed with pleasure that 
many of the best dressed women, the women 
who were evidently ladies, were wearing spring 
hats adorned with beautiful flowers. I concluded, 
therefore, that women generally were getting 
more civilized and that the savage custom of 
decorating the head with feather ornaments was 
going by, but I was speedily disillusioned. 
Even as a brilliantly lighted and attractively 
decorated barroom draws the would-be-temper- 
ate man into drunkenness, so this handsomely 
furnished floor, or half of a floor, held out baits 
in every glass case and on every table, to tempt 
women to encourage the slaughter of innocent 
birds. Beautiful drooping plumes from the bird 
of paradise; wings of the graceful tern and sea 
gull, the scavenger and the beautifier of our sea 
coasts; parrot’s wings and wings and bodies and 
heads of many of our feathered friends were 
used in lavish profusion on hats, and the very 
air seemed to me to cry out with protest against 
such unnecessary slaughter. 

I ventured a word to a salesgirl and was some- 
what amused to see how pat she had got her 
lesson. She turned upon me at once with the 
question, Did I not eat the flesh foods and wear 
furs? I replied mildly that although personally 
I did not eat flesh nor wear furs, yet even sup- 


posing I did, that was entirely foreign to the 
question. Women eat flesh because they think 
they need it to nourish and strengthen the body. 
I get along quite well without it myself, but am 
not narrow enough to declare that everyone can 
do the same, for our stomachs are not all alike. 
Women wear fur because they cannot keep as 
warm in any other way. I admit, having worn 
furs myself, that there is nothing so warm as a 
fur coat, but I put away my warm wrap because 
when I wore it I seemed to hear the moans of 
agony of the trapped animals, held for hours or 
days in the cruel jaws of the steel trap, gnawing 
at their own flesh in vain attempts for freedom, 
so I gave up my furs and found that I could 
keep warm with wool wadding and under jackets. 

But I can understand the bodily comfort of 
furs, and while I believe that no furs that are got 
through trapping should be worn, yet this also is 
altogether a different matter from wearing feath- 
ers 

There is absolutely no excuse for wearing 
feathers. By no stretch of the imagination can 
we say that they are necessary to bodily health 
or comfort. They are worn solely and entirely 
for looks —to minister to vanity. They are not 
necessary for the production of an artistic hat, 
for flowers, ribbons, velvets, soft tulle and chif- 
fon and lace are quite sufficient to produce a 
most becoming and artistic hat. 

The excuse or argument given to urge women 
to buy feathers is that these feather ornaments 
are taken from poultry or from game birds, but 
this argument is childish and weak. It would 
seem as if even a girl of twelve could reason out 
that if hen’s feathers, or feathers of game birds 
are fashionable, it encourages the slaughter of 
other birds in order to supply wealthier custom- 
ers with more costly plumage, and that such 
slaughter can only be stopped by discouraging 
entirely the fashion of wearing feathers of any sort 
or kind. This reasoning is simple enough, and 
the fact that women continue to wear feathers 
simply shows that fashion is dearer to them than 
the lives of useful and beautiful birds, millions 
of which are murdered annually to supply this 
wholly useless and inexcusable fashion. 


A Tribute to the Horse 


The following ‘toast’ to the ever faithful 
friend of man — the noble and beautiful horse, 
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was found on the wall of a Maryland stable 
and was published long ago in the “ Rider and 
Driver.” It is of unknown origin, but 1s 
worthy of perpetuation. 


‘¢ Here’s to that bundle of sentient nerves, with the 
eye of a Gazelle, the heart of a women, the courage 
of a Gladiator, the docility of a slave, the proud 
carriage of a king, and the blind obedience ofa soldier ; 
the companion of the desert plain; the one that 
faithfully turns the furrows in the spring, that all the 
world may have abundant harvest ; that furnishes the 
sport of kings; that with blazing eye, and distended 
nostril, fearlessly carries our greatest generals through 
carnage to renown; whose blood forms -one of the 
ingredients that go to make the ink in which all 
history is written ; and who finally, in black trap- 
pings, draws the humblest of us to the newly- 
sodded threshold of Eternity.” 


The following verses were sent to this maga- 
zine with request to publish them in memory of 


JILL. 
Dedicated to my good friend, 
“MADAME.” 


BiSony |UD G Bes License: 


Only a dog, was Liebchen Jill, 
With a penchant for hunting mice, 
But she was my friend, and [| loved her well 
For her quaint little pranks or cunning device, 
Or her barks of gladsome glee. 


“ Only a dog,” you say, and think 
She could neither reason or pray ; 
But her gentle look, or her knowing wink 
Far more than words could convey 
Her silent thoughts to me. 


“ Only a dog ”’— ah well — what then? 
She has gone to that unknown place 
Where the Father of beasts as well as of men 
In his boundless mercy and grace 
Permits dead spirits to live. 


So trusting in Him for his all-wise love 
I shall some day meet her there ; 
Ata time and place in the world above 

The earth and clouds and air 
Where earth-freed souls survive. 


Georgetown, Kentucky, 
Christmas, 1905. 


One of the most curious of American indus- 
tries is the rearing of goldfish at a farm ina 
suburb of Cincinnati. The farm covers 145 
acres, with six large ponds, each containing 


between 40,000 and 50,000 fish. A careful 
watch has to be maintained against the natural 
enemies of the fish, such as snakes, muskrats, 
dragon-flies, turtles, kingfishers, and minks. 
The fish are “shipped” in galvanized iron cans, 
each of which hold one hundred and fifty. 
The rarest and most valuable species is the 
paradise fish. 


The Easter sacrifice of little chickens is over 
for this year. Thousands of them are raised 
for the Easter sale. Some shops give them 
away to purchasers of other goods. One firm 
sold 12,000. It would be interesting to know 
how many of them are alive today. I heard one » 
of the poor little sacrificed chickens peeping 
most dolorously all the way out of the city the 
day before Easter. It was carried ina little 
paper ice cream box. Why cannot the children 
be amused with Teddy Bears and inanimate toys 
that cannot suffer and die in their careless hands ? 

For whatever purpose the chickens are sold, 
says the New York Tribune, the question natur- 
ally arises: ‘“What becomes of them when 
Easter week is past?” It is impossible to im- 
agine their being kept very long in New York 
flats, even in the cute little homes with the 
legend ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home ” above the portals, 
that are sold for their occupancy, and it is very 
easy and correspondingly unpleasant to imagine 
what a child would be likely to do with such a 
pet. The desire to squeeze soft and fluffy things 
seems to be irresistable in the young of the 
human species, and discrimination between a 
living creature and the woolly dog supplied by 
the toy shops is not particularly acute at certain 
ages. It is highly probable, therefore, that 
thousands of these helpless little creatures have 
their lives choked out within a few days after 
Easter. Add to this those which are allowed to 
die of neglect and the record is a rather ghastly 
one for the season of joy and thanksgiving, when 
all the earth is glad and mankind is supposed to 
be animated by kindlier sentiments than at most 
other seasons of the year. 


The crying sin of omission with our clergy- 
men to-day is their silence regarding the inhu- 
manity of men to animals.—Ella Wheeler 


Wilcox. 
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i | LEAGUE NEWS " 
! AND NOTES 


May 6.—The League has 75 dogs in the 


kennels this morning. 


Annex and Home of Rest 


We need our Annex and Home of Rest for 
Horses. We have a beautiful place for it in 
Dedham but cannot make use of it until we 
can get fencing and repairs on barn done. 
Cannot some of the readers of this magazine 
help us? A Jetter asking for one dollar is 
about to be mailed to every member of the 
League. Perhaps some readers of Our Four- 
footed Friends, who are not members, would 
like to feel, during their summer vacation, that 
they were helping some of the tired horses 
that have suffered so mutch from the unusually 
hard winter, and, some of the homeless dogs, 
to enjoy green fields and pastures and rest 
under shady trees. We can make use of a 
generous sum of money in our Home of Rest 
this summer, and many small sums make up a 
large sum. 


Ata recent meeting of the Kindness Club 
the pleasant discovery was made that the 
treasury contained nearly eight dollars. <A 
consultation was held, and a vote was passed 
that five dollars should be used for the purpose 
of rescuing some horse that was unfit for work. 
Before the next meeting the president of the 
League discovered a horse in a junk wagon in 
pitiable condition, being not only old and more 
than half starved, but with hopeless lameless. 
She took the man’s name and number and 
address of stable, and in a few days the League 
doctor bought the horse for five dollars and 
had him put at once out of his misery, to the 
great satisfaction of the Kindness Club. 


Our Squirrel 


A pleasing and grateful inmate of the League 
has been a little grey squirrel, picked up on 
the Common, too young to take care of him- 
self and unable to run about. He speedily 
recovered his health and spirits at the League, 
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ate heartily of shelled nuts and crackers, and 
liked nothing better than snuggling down in 
the sleeve or apron, or: on the shoulder of 
whoever went into the room allotted to him. 

But it was not altogether easy to keep him 
in a place where dogs and cats and kittens are 
scattered through the offices as well as the 
kennels. Neither was it safe to put him out 
on the Public Garden when he seemed so 
dependent on human care. So it was with 
great relief that we conthded him to an invalid 
who has neither cat nor dog, nor chick nor 
child, but, furthermore, who has a very large 
squirrel cage, for safety, and will keep the 
cage door open most of the time, giving our 
little visitor his freedom in a pleasant, sunny 
room. | 


HORSES RESCUED BY LEAGUE 
FROM JANUARY 1, 1907 TO APRIL I, 1Ig07. 


REPORT FROM DR. FRANK SULLIVAN. 


1. One bay horse, thin and lame, taken off 
express team on Eliot Street. 

2. One bay horse, thin and teeth worn down, ; 
animal could not masticate. 

3. One roan mare, ring bone off fore leg, old 
trader got in deal. 

4. One sorrel mare used in furniture team, 
Roxbury. 

5. One white horse two spavins, hind parts 
shrunk and very stiff. Used in peddler’s wagon, 
fell on street. 

6. One roan male, atrophied shoulder from 
chronic lame foot, Stopped horse working and 
in week owner gave him up for three dollars. 

7. One roan, horse dealer got in trade, a 
vicious kicker, got owner to give horse up for 
small sum on account of danger to others and 
abuse he would receive. 

8. One white horse, very lame fore, used in 
wood wagon. 

g. White horse injured hip, used in barrel 
team, dealer got in trade. 

10. One roan horse, sore back and hips, unfit 
for use and condemned. , 

11. One bay mare used in coal team, lame 
near hind and _ shoe boil. 

12. One bay horse sprung fore and worn out. 
Condemned in peddler’s cart. 
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13. One black horse, lame near fore, saddle 
galls, used in charcoal team, brought in to auc- 
tion. 

14. One roan, blind and teeth gone, used Bh 
a poor grocer, came to dealer to trade. 

15. One lame off hind foot, thin and abused in 
Goalateam,- fell on» street. 

16. One sorrel horse, anklosed joint hind, 
condemned at auction. 

17. One bay, old, thin, tottering on his feet, 
put in auction. 

18. One bay horse, break down tendons, in 
awful pain, cocained, and aman _ paid $28 for 
him. I bought. him for three dollars. Had 
owners put into court and fined $25. 

19. One bay, thin, old and worn out, came 
into auction. 

20. One sorrel, 30 to 40 years old, not a 
molar to masticate, so thin he was all grooves ; 
was not able to eat at stable they put him up to 
bait at. Man had paid $45 for him, but was 
probably drunk when he bought him. I went 
to see him at Arcade Stable and they had to feed 
him on oat meal and water from a bottle. I got a 
photograph of him, then I had him killed, 

Horse came into auction to be sold. 
Met him on way, paid three dollars and had 
him killed. 

22. One white horse wrenched leg, very 
lame for past three months, dealer took in trade, 
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23 and 24. Two horses thin and old and 
worked out, gave six dollars for them.§ 

25. One steel roan, very thin and sprung 
over and stiff jointed, was called to see him 


when he was unable to rise Condemned and 
had him killed. 


Donations sent for the purpose of purchas- 
ing these old and wretched horses, that are 
traded from one stable or dealer to another 
until too feeble to stand, will be gratefully 
received by Mrs. Huntington Smith for the 
League Horse Fund. 


A Letter to the League 


When I left the Animal Rescue League on the 12th, 
inst., my first pleasing discovery was that my little 
dog was exceedingly well-trained to the lead, and by 
the time I got to Roxbury and back to the wharf with 
him I concluded that I was going to have very little 
trouble, if any, traveling with him. I checked him 
and left him in care of the baggage-master. After we 
got well out to sea, he came for me and took me down 
to see Ki-ko (the dog). I found he was fastened in 
a very comfortable place just outside the kitchen and, 
very wisely, was making friends with the cooks. You 
see from that, that he is a dog of the world. 

Later, the baggage-master took him for a run on 
deck and also in the morning. ‘The stewardess had 
him in her cabin for awhile, too, so he had a fine 
time. On my arrival in Yarmouth I took him to my 
Aunt’s with me and he behaved very well for the four 
or five days he was there excepting when he tried to 
quarrel with Pat, their little Ariedale, because I 
petted him. | 

He is now with me at my sister’s where I expect 
he will be permanently, and seems perfectly happy 
and contented. He has one trick which commends 
itself to me: — he absolutely refuses to allow anyone 
to come into my room to call me in the morning, 
until I am ready to get up. He gives the most 
ferocious growls but never barks. He is a very good 
watch-dog, too. He sleeps in my room now and I 
am particularly well pleased to find that he watches 
well as I expect to sleep out-doors as soon as a little 
milder weather sets in. Another good point is that 
he does not make friends too easily and is not inclined 
to leave the grounds; In fact, will not unless I 
take him. 

I must not take up any more of your valuable time 
but I am sure that you cannot think that I am other 
than well satisfied from what I have written. 

Wishing your work every success, | am yours very 
sincerely, Jean M. Bingay. 

Barton, Digby County, Nova Scotia. 
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Some persons declare that the subordinate 
animals do not feel or suffer. Such persons 
must be blind because they will not see. A 
cat was brought into the League recently by 
two bright eyed boys who said the cat fell or 
was thrown off the roof of the tenement house 
where they lived, and they picked her up from 
the brick sidewalk just as a dog was about to 
seize her. The suffering the cat was enduring 
was most painfully evident to every one who 
saw her or heard her moans of anguish, which 
continued until the chloroform which was 
administered as quickly as possible brought 
blessed and final relief. The poor, emaciated 
creature without doubt hounded to her 
fate by some one of the residents of the tene- 
ment houses, but it was impossible to get at 
the truth of the case. 


Was 


Prince 


I am now going to tell you about a little dog named 
Prince, whom I once new. He did not belong to 
my family, but he was with us a good deal. 

He was very fond of children, and would cry and 
whine when any child was being punished. 

When Prince wanted to get into the house he 
would scratch at the door with his paws. Then when 
the door was opened he would sit and wait until you 
told him to come in. Sometimes he used _ to follow 
my sister to school. When she got to the schoolyard 
she would say to Prince, ‘‘ Now go home.” Prince 
then would turn around and run home. 

If Prince was let into a bed he would get under the 
bedclothes at the foot of the bed. ‘That is how he 
saved himself during a fire. The hallway was filled 
with smoke and he could not get out. When Prince 
saw that he went back under the bedclothes where 
he had been sleeping. After the fire was out the 
firemen found him safe in bed. 

Iam now going to end up by telling you how 
Prince met his death. He was up on the top floor 
of the house. The window was open, and he jumped 
upon the window sill to look out. On jumping up he 
slipped and fell out.— Mary Phipps, 11 years old, 2 
‘Thorn Street. 


Story of a Dog 

The) Major Stories’ Dv avi temmtoarancrs: 
Joslin may be bought at W. B. Clarke Co.’s 
and at other booksellers. It is a pleasant little 
story of an intelligent dog who was fortunate 
enough to have a home where his devotion and 
his intelligence were appreciated. How he 
saved the life of his young master on two 
occasions and how he met with various haps 


and mishaps such as dogs are liable to, but 
lived to a good old age and died with his 
family all about him, is told in a simple and 
pleasant manner which is likely to interest the 
children. The book has some pleasant illus- 
trations of Major and his various adventures. 


In looking over some old letters dated 1895 
we find that Mr. G. W. Plummer of Plummer 
& Thempson, druggists, Lakeport, N. H., 
quickly cured his pet dog of the mange with 
Veterinary X-Zalia. This remedy 1s practi- 
cally asure cure for mange or all sores of 
animals. Although advertised but little it is 
used for that purpose in kennels and stables 
everywhere. The Animal Rescue League 
endorses it strongly. It is a liquid clean to 
use, and animals do not fight its application. 
Veterinary X-Zalia Corporation, 55 Battery- 
march Street, Boston, Mass.—Adav¢. 


Haymarket 151 Established 1887 


W. HH. McLEERAS 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


AWNINGS, TENTS, FLAGS, WINDOW 
SHADES 


Drapery Poles, Rods and Trimmings 


WEDDING CANOPIES TO LET 
BOAT COVERS SPRAY HOODS 


Haymarket Square, Boston 


Please mention this Paper 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 
grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesrooms, from the 
least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered oak, 
mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zine, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL 
Teiephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman 


SERVICES 


Frank 8. Waterman 
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PIANO PLAYERS 


The Musola 
Piano Player 


CAN BE INSTALLED IN ANY PIANO 


Send your address and name of piano and 
we will send full particulars to you 


PLAYER PIANOS OF ALL KINDS 


Mendelssohn Music Co. 


[22 Boylston St., Boston 


CHARLES LIFFLER 


Insurance of All Kinds 
MORTGAGES 
116 Milk St. {140 Columbus Av. 


BOSTON 


Notary — Telephone — Justice of the Peace 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.Y. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


Telephone, 


1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, | 


51 Carver Street, 
Seri ©O..G. F::.M;. DALEY: 


Whatthe Man 


A FREE CLINIG oe sic eos 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Everything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards, 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


Says Who 
Knows! 


Daniels’ are positively the best 


and safest, easiest to give, Dogs eat them, they like 


them, they do good — you get results. It’s our 
business, this making Veterinary medicines, and we 
know how. Book free; mention this paper. (scods 
at Druggist if he is up to date, if not send to 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk St., Boston 


When in Boston 


DINE at 


Crosby's 


| 


19 School Street 
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WE GUARANTEE 


laynes Magiclnsect Powder 
TO KILL 


FLIES, FLEAS, WATER BUCS, 
ROACHES, ANTS, 
and all 3 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS 


We Refund the Money 


SOLD ONLY AT OUR FOUR STORES 


JAYNES & CO., 


TRADE-MARK 
DRUGGISTS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


IMPROVED 


Keeps dogs active and healthy. 
Scientific and commonsense food. } 


Contains 


FRESH BEEF, BONE FLOUR and 
FARINACEOUS SUBSTANCES--- 
all the food .elements that the dog 
requires---combined in the proper pro- 
portions. 


Sold by Grocers and 
Sporting Goods Dealers 


YOUNG Ss BISCUIT tes Cej7 


205 Tremont St., Boston 


GRANVILLE. S.SIANDISH. ADV. AGENCY PROV. R.1 .~ 


stings 
U5 06 
BREAD 


Best Foop 
on 


Loox For AUSTIN ON EVERY CAKE 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Beautiful 
Singing Birds 
Talking Parrots 


Angora Kittens and Puppies. 
Gold Fish. 
Rabbits, Guinea Pigs and all pet stock. 


LUDLAM’S BIRD STORE 
235 Tremont Street 


Ww. 


The Great Dust Layer, Germ Destroyer and Deodorizer 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THOSE HAVING 
DOGS AND CATS 


ECYPTIAN SPRAY MFC. CO. 


Tel, 579 Main 129 Pearl Street 


Established 1849 Telephone, Oxford 665 
LEWIS JONES & SON 


UNDERTAKHKERS 


No. 50 Lagrange Street 
Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed Km- 
balming. Entire building, containing every facility, 
devoted to our business. No Charge for Chapel 
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OLD Grist MILL 


FAMOUS 
FOR ITS QUALITY 
AND IS 
THE BEST FOOD 
FOR Docs 


SOMETHING NEW! 


OLD GRIST MILL CAT BREAD 


The tabbies like it and thrive on it. Makes them 
healthy and wise. Fer sale by all Grocers, Druggists 
and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


EGYPTIAN DEODORIZER 
AND GERM KILLER 


REFINED and perfected 
preparation in convenient 
form. Destroys all bad 

odors,fumigating and purifying 
the air like a pleasant perfume. 


Kills Moths 


“.. mosquitoes, and other insect 
=: life. Prevents disease by an- 
. nihilating dangerous germs. 
Sixteen pastils in a box, with 
% metal candlestick, by mail, 


Wy 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 
For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 
etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co.. Haymarket Square, Boston, 


WE SELL 


OLD GRIST MILL 
Products 
AT CUT PRICES 
All the Time 


IN OUR BIG GROCERY 


Dog Bread — 3-lb. package . .20; doz., $2.30 


10-lb. sacks 58 

100-lb.  “ za betes 5.00 

Fish Dog Bread — 10 lb. sacks pie hoe .60 
Puppy Bread —1-lb. carton . . . . 09 
Bel bem Ss Fae LR Ree 18 

to-lb. 58 


10; case of 24, 2.25 
.85; package, .O8 


DOG FURNISHINGS 


We carry a full line of Dog requisites, 
such as 


Collars, Leads, 
Blankets, Sweaters 


Brushes, Combs, Etc. 
HENRY SIEGEL CO., 


Washington and Essex Sts., 


BOSTON 


Cat Bread — package 
Rex Macaroni — doz., . 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 
12m0 Cloth 178 Pages _ Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusally interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity 
which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that 
the reader feels as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following 

_another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. — Secrets of the Woods. 

Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 

Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


ARTHUR NIKISCH > 


ONE OF EUROPE’S MUSICAL GIANTS of to-day, 
conductor of the Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and a pianist of exquisite 
finish, has written as follows concerning the 


Masond Hamlin 
PIANOS 


Dear Sirs :---During my residence in America, and while I was conducting 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played 
by eminent soloists on several occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to 
Me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is broad and big, and possessed of 
purely musical quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full of sympathy, and 
capable of a nicety of expression which is remarkable for: its delicate light and 
shade. I believe your pianos to be of the very first rank, and the artist must 
necessarily feel a sense of gratitude to you for making possible the means for 
an expression of his profound and deep, or his light and fanciful feelings. 


(Signed) ARTHUR NIKISCH 
MASON & HAMLIN CO. 492-494 Boylston St. 


Opp. Inst. of Technology 


